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LABOUR 


—Direction or 


inducement 
by VICTOR YATES, M.P. 


IN THE 


SHADOW 


OF THE CRISIS 


aes is obviously no time for complacency. 


during the past ten days employers and workers alike have, 


almost suddenly, come to realise that what they thought to be, 


a bad dream which would dissolve on wakening, is in fact a 
reality. For months past politicians, red and blue, have been 
making warning speeches about the impending crisis, have talked 
about the “ difficulties of foreign exchange,” and have involved 
themselves and their audiences in the intricacies of “hard” and 


“ soft ’’ currencies. 

Tt sounded beautifully clever and 
delightfully unreal. And, secretly, 
everyone thought that somewhere 
hidden away out of sight, if not in 
His Majesty’s Treasury then perhaps 
in the great national Bank of Eng- 
land, there was a huge ledger where, 
after all the forehead wrinklings and 
-worryings, the national accounts were 
made to balance down to the last 
groat. 


Agitation and ignorance 


AND now look what has happened. 
At the moment of writing this 
commentary the Trades Union Con- 
‘gress has held its most momentous 
meeting since, perhaps, the first years 
of the war and has broken up in a 
state of agitation and ignorance. Cer- 
tain members of it immediately went 
hurrying round to a meeting of the 
National Joint Advisory Council to 
meet the employers’ representatives. 
‘There, again, they asked each other 
questions about the “-impending 
crisis’ they had been told so much 
about. Nobody had any answers. 
They turned towards the chairman, 
Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, who, 
after all, as a member of the Govern- 
ment must know something about it 
all. No, he was not at all helpful. 


Somebody took a pen and drafted 
a communique to the press and public 
saying that they all felt uncomfort- 
able about the situation but that they 
had not the remotest idea what it all 
meant. Nevertheless, they suspected 
it was much worse than they thought 
rand they hoped for complete infor- 
mation from the Government within a 
few days. 

.Now, that is no piece of make- 
believe. It all happened in London 
Jast week. 


Demand for facts 


UT what happened inside those | 


two meetings was nothing com- 


pared with what was said as soon as- 


the delegates got outside the doors. 
Those among them with a_ greater 
sense of independence than discretion 
gave voice to criticisms of the 
Government which might, quite 
easily, have been prompted by the 
Conservative Central Office. They 
said, not in effect but explicitly, that 
the country was on the very edge of 
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economic disruption and thal the 
Government would have to take its 
courage in both hands, risk its popu- 
larity with the electorate, and tell 
the truth. The Government, they 
said, must give the public complete, 
statistical data as to what this crisis 
meant in terms of bread, meat, fats 
and all other commodities essential 


for the continuance of lie, without ! 


pomposity and circumlocution. Many 
were angry, all were passionate. 


In the week that happened the 
Government lost the initiative to the 
industrial leaders, employers’ and 
employed. The practical minded 
Englishman simply wanted to know 
what he had coming to him, and he 
wanted to know the facts about it 
shorn of all the hypocrisy of election- 
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It appears that | 


The real way out of 
our dilemma is ...to 
prevent the military 
chiefs from draining 
the nation of its valu- 
able man power 


HERE is little doubt that economic power, expressed in 
terms of increased output, alone can save the nation from 
economic disaster, unless we become entirely dependent upon 


the U.S. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin has made it 
clear that his problem as 
Foreign Secretary would be 
made much easier if he could 
put his hands upon 30 to 40 
million surplus tons of coal for 
export purposes. How to 
attract the workers to the min- 
ing, agriculture, iron and steel 
and textile industries has, there- 
fore, become a paramount issue. 


EASY WAY OUT 


The easy way out for those in 
authority is, of course, to compel 
people to do as they are told irrespec- 
tive of their personal feeling or in- 
dividual tastes. Their directors in 
that case would not have to use their 
ingenuity, like salesmen trying to sell 
an unattractive article, which gradu- 
ally has to be altered and shaped to 
suit the public taste. They would be 
in the position of our present Military 
chiefs, able to adopt the most system- 
atic and costly method of raising man- 
power without any necessity for the 
usg of creative imagination which is 
always required when appealing for 
voluntary service. 

The Tories in power in peace time 
never attempted. to apply the prin- 
ciple of compulsory National Service, 
either in the military or the industrial 
fields because Labour in opposition 
would sternly resist any such attempt. 


THE DANGER TODAY 


The danger which faces the workers 
today is that the Government, hav- 
ing descended to the slippery slope 
of military conscription may, under 
increasing pressure from various 
quarters, submit to further compul- 
sion in the industrial field. 


Mr. Deakin, Secretary of the Trans-, 


port and General Workers’ Union, 
clamours for a limited direction of 
labour, but he fails to realise that 
there is already a considerable amount 
of direction at the present time. 
young miners, for example, are only 
exempt from the provisions of the 
National Service Acts on condition 
that they remain employed under- 
ground. True that-they are allowed 
to transfer from one pit to another 
but none are permitted to leave the 
industry between 16 and 50 years of 


THE END OF A_ TRADITION 


Conscription and atom-bombs replace chivalry and service 


. TPHE British public has a chronic 
indifference towards the Army,” 
said Brigadier Head when opening 
the Commons debate on the Terri- 
torial Army last week. Thus began 
aa series of speeches deploring the 
failure to secure new recruits. 


MOTIVE FOR SERVICE 


In the hope of improving the situa- 
tion Lieut.-Colonel Bromley-Daven- 
port suggested a poster showing “a 
man in battledress sitting down in 
the mess about to consume a_ nice 
large square meal that he cannot get 
in Civvy Street. 


“Why not show him in the 
NAAFI, with a pretty lady behind 
the bar giving him the choice of 
everything he wants to buy? Pos- 
sibly, also, there might be a sign 
with such words as, ‘No watered 
beer here.’ ” 


When later Mr. Sidney Shephard 
‘was deploring the lack of opportuni- 
ties for his local unit to use their 
two self-propelled guns and was 
appealing for a centralised training 


ground, he was interrupted by Mr. 
Scollan who asked whether there was 
any equipment for the Territorials to 
fight against the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Shephard’s rebuke did more 
than answer Mr. Scollan, it gave a 
possible reason for the “chronic 1n- 
differerice towards the Anmy’’ when 
he said “I am not concerned with that 
at all. That is a quite unnecessary 
interruption. I am discussing the 
practical problems of the Territorial 
Association.” 


BEWILDERED BRASS HATS 


And so the bewildered Brass Hats, 
relics of the pre-atomic age, fumbled 
on. They talked of local loyalty to 
the unit, pride in their county organ- 
isations, asking that “there shguld be 
plenty ef colour—Bands, flags, all that 
sort of thing.” 


While they talked in the Commons, 
the factories of the world were pour- 
ing out modern weapons which served 
to underline the stupidity of continu- 
ing to associatia the armed forces with 
gallantry and chivalry, of presenting 
the idea that army life was something 
of which a man could be proud, 


conscious of following in a grand 
tradition. 


PUSH-BUTTON MURDER 


The man who stands in a concrete 
emplacement pressing the switch that 
will send a rocket missile on its irre- 
sponsible and deadly mission is no 
heir to Sir Philip Sidney or Sir 
Thomas Moore, rather is he likely to 
rank along with the murderers of the 
Infant Princes in the Tower of 
London, with all those whose cowardly 
deeds have only been recorded down 
through the ages when some fresh 
depth of villany has been reached. 

The Territorial Army now, needs 
conscripts to maintain its strength— 


‘or else those who will be happy con- 


suming a large square meal which 
they have not helped to produce. The 
mantle of shame now completely en- 
folds the army. The place for the 
brave men today is with those who 
shun the use of the murderer’s tools, 
who are not prepared to have the 
blood of innocent children on their 
hands. The banners and the flags of 
gallantry and chivalry are today in 
the hands of the members of the Peace 
Movement. 


age. Agricultural workers and 
other sections are similarly exempted. 

Mr. Will Lawther on the other hand, 
strenuously opposes on behalf of the 
‘miners the direction of outsiders to 
the mining industry This, he main- 
tains, has been a failure in the past 
and thewe is little doubt that the Bevin 
boys conscripted during the war to 
the mining industry were a failure, 
if not on occasions germ earriers of 
disaffection, in the industry. Neither 
output nor goodwill resulted from 
this imposition. 

We can therefore imagine that if 
direction of labour were extended over 
a much wider field, it might lead to 
more strikes, and probably imprison- 
ment in thousands of cases and event- 
ual chaos. 


TRADE UNION OPINION 


Whilst there is no evidence that the 
majority of Trade Unions accept the 
view put forward by the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, as the 
economic crisis approaches, there is u 
real danger that increasing numbers 
will seex what appears to be the easy 
way out. There are even some 
Labour MPs opposed to military 
service in peace time, prepared never- 
the less to advocate industrial con- 
scription. Their argument is that a 
case can be made out for industrial 
conscription for life rather than mil:- 
tary conscription for death. Cerz 
tainly they say a more logical case 
can be made out for directing people 
to hew coal, build houses, produce 
food and clothes than to direct them 
to the Armed Forces. The real way 
out of our dilemma, however, is not to 
extend the principle of conscription in 
the industrial field but to prevent the 
military chiefs from draining the 
nation of its valuable man-power 


FORMIDABLE TASK 


A formidable task confronts the 
country, and the Government must 
draw out the highest qualities from 
the people. This can only be done 
in the environment of freedom. The 
human personality cannot grow, can- 
not make choices, cannot exercise 
judgment or follow its vocation if 
some external authority, however 
wood its intentions, determines the 
course which it shall follow, and how- 
ever disagreeable may be the idea of 
inducements which are offered to steer 
people to unattractive industries, they 
are infinitely preferable to the evils 
which would result from direction of 
labour. Equally, for similar reasons, 
it would be wrong for the Government 
to formulate a hard and fast wages 
solicy, which is demanded in som2 
quarters, 


A SOUND POLICY 


At the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva on June 26 last, Mr. 
George Isaacs, M.P., the Minister of 
Labour said:— 


. “So far as terms and conditions of 
employment are concerned, we in the United 
Kingdom believe implicitly in the virtues 
of industrial self-government. Our system 
of industrial relations rests firmly on the 
system of collective bargaining between em- 
Ployers and trade unions, to whom we con- 
sider should be entrusted the full responsi- 
bility for the determination of terms and 
conditions of employment.” 


This is a sound policy from which 
the Government should not depart, 
for, whereas Governments come and 
go, the Trade Union Movement re- 
mains and its independence,-tnfluence 
and power must be maintained. The 
utmost vigilance will be required 
therefore if further inroads upon in- 
dividual liberty are to be avoided. 

The future progress of the world 
depends upon the growth and right 
adjustment of human personality and 
the sooner our people remove all the 
shackles which were imposed upon 
them for war purposes, the sooner will 
they reach the real path to peace and 
freedom. 
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a 

NM ceeding according to plan ”— 
“ Advance columns are reported to 
have penetrated the outskirts of the 
town at three points.” . . The stale 
formule to which newspapers have 
been treating us uninterruptedly for 
the past twelve years must stir a sick 
revulsion in every reader of the de- 
spatches from Indonesia. We can 
hardly force ourselves to locate those 
“ pockets of resistance” on a map, let 
alone follow the course of the fight- 
ing with anything more than a sigh 
for ‘peace at any price. And yet the 
fact remains that, in countries we 
might have supposed more war-weary 
even than our own, people are still to 
be found to whom the old slogans 
and interests matter more than con- 
cession or healing. 

It would not surprise us to learn 
that the Netherlands Government 
had received assurances of British 
non-intervention, in the event of its 
resuming the “ pacification” of In- 
donesia, At any rate, the British 
Government must have been fully 
aware of the preparations in hand; it 
has done nothing whatever to fore- 
stall them; and does not, apparently, 
intend now to go beyond a “very 
stiff note.” It is being left 
to the Indian representatives to 
bring the matter before UNO—by 
which time, we may presume, the 
Republic will have been effectively 
quashed. ; 

The embarrassment of the Foreign 
Office is obvious. Bevin cannot afford 
to estrange the Dutch, just when his 
whole policy is; directed towards a 
closer integration of western Europe. 
Moreover, the deadlock in Indonesia 
has withheld precious commodities 
from the market, and much depends 
upon the ability of Britain, France 
and Benelux to marshall their colonial 


resources. ’ ? 
The whole situation reminds 
one uncomfortably of Manchuria 


and Abyssinia. It is bound 
to have serious repercussions, sand 
one is entitled to doubt whether 
the sacrifice of principle involved will 
benefit even this country in the long 
run—whether, in fact, our Socialist 
Government has not sold its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

To begin with, it is obvious that, 
by condoning the aggression of Hol- 
land, we shall forfeit much of that 
goodwill in the Far East which our 
volicy in India and Burma has won 
for us. The time was ripe, as Prof. 
Catlin lately insisted, for Great 
Britain to issue an Asiatic Charter 
declaring its sympathy with oriental 
nationalism, not to countenance fur- 
ther European imperialisms. 

In the second place, the British 
Government is relegating to ‘| the 
limbo of diplomatic pretence its re- 
peated claim to base its whole foreign 
policy upon UNO. It is now clear 
that the authority of UNO will be 
invoked only where, as in Greece, 
vital British interests may be safe- 
guarded. Our concern for peace by 
negotiation, paraded before the worl 
after every fresh Albanian or Yugo- 
slav aggression, turns out to be no 
more disinterested than that of the 
Soviet itself—and Communists every- 
where will not fail to make capital 
out of the fact. 

Finally, we risk losing the support 
of just those elements-upon which 
the closer union and _ reconstruc- 
tion of Europe itself depend. By 
taking a= moral initiative—by urging 
immediate arbitration and support of 
the Australian and British trade 
unionists’ resolution to boycott shiv- 
ping bound for Tndonesia—we might 
still rally those substantial sections of 
world, European and, most important 
of ll, Dutch opinion, which put con- 
cession before repression ,and healing 
before prestige. By preserving a dis- 
creet silence in Parliament, we can 
only discredit ourselves and our 
principles in the eyes of  inter- 
nationalists everywhere. 


- UBLIC RELATIONS ” as 
a new and developing 
science is one of the character- 
istic features of our time. With 
the spread of government, both 
in the national] and international 
fields, has come a new sensitive- 
ness to public opinion, or at least 
a fuller recognition that without 
the conscious interest and co- 
operation of the governed, demo- 
cratic government must, in the 
long run become impossible, or 
its tasks unnecessarily difficult. 
Publie relations for both national 
and international official bodies covers 
more than liaison with organised 
groups, and involves, of course, the 
whole field of contact with the gen- 
eral public through the press, the ra- 
dio, the film and other mass media of 
public information. But governmental 
and inter-governmental organisations 
have recognised the importance and 
value for their purpose of the large 
organised public movement repre- 
sented by the Churches, the Trade 
Unions, the Co-overatives, the neace 
organisations and so on—the “ pri- 
vate agencies,” as the international 
jargon has it—and are providing 
special means of contact and consul- 
tation with them. 


UN Conference 


At Lake Success in February last, 

was present at a _ conference 
arranged by the Department of Pub- 
lic Information of the United Nations, 
and attended by representatives of 
over a hundred international private 
agencies—very few of them, in point 
of fact, “ peace ” organigations in the 
strict sense of the term, but all of 
them large and influential. It was 
not thought desirable to set up any 
special machinery to provide for the 
regular’ consultation that is agreed to 
be necessary, but it is intended to hold 
similar conferences at regular inter- 
vals, and another is indeed scheduled 
for September of this year. 

The technique of public relations in- 
terested me particularly when I was 
in America, earlier this year, because 
of its possible relevance to the work 
of the peace organisations in Great 
Britain. 

In Washington, I had the privilege 
of being entertained at lunch by the 
Chiefs of the Department of Public 
Liaison of the State Department 
(US Foreign Office). This section of 
the State Department is responsible 
for the regular consultations with re- 
presentatives of private organisations 
in the United States, which has now 
become a prominent feature of the 
activity of both the State Department 


and the private organisations them- 
selves. 

This present development had its 
origin in the arrangements for con- 
sultation with representatives of 
voluntary societies at Dumbarton 
Oaks, 'and at thiz Conference in San 
Francisco, where the United Nations 
was brought formally into being. 


Origin 
Following my lunch meeting, I at- 
tended one of these now more or less 


regular conferences arranged by the 
Public Liaison Section, which on this 


occasion was concerned with the 
forthcoming presentation by the 
State Department of its draft 


Trusteeship Agreement, affecting the 
ex-Japanese Pacific Islands, to the 
Trusteeship Counci] of the United 
Nations. Mr. Benjamin Gerig of the 
Trusteeship Section of UN explained 
and sought to justify as far as he felt 
it necessary to do so, the terms of the 
draft Agreement to some fifty or six- 
ty representatives of voluntary organ- 
isations. The atmosphere was 
informal and friendlv, and the utmost 
freedom was given to anyone present 
to camment on, or criticise any state- 
ment or action of the Administration 
of the State Department itself. 

Searching questions were put to Mr. 

erig after his address, by a repre- 
sentative of a US organisation com- 
parable to the League of Coloured 
Peoples in this country. Verbatim re- 
ports were taken of the introductory 
speeches, and the following discussion, 
for distrihution afterwards to an ap- 
proved list of organisations, whether 
they were able to be represented on 
that occasion or not. 


Searching questions 


Dr. Charles Boss, the able Secre- 
tary of the Commission on 
World Peace of the Methodist Church 
of America, told a recent London 
meeting of a similar gathering 
arranged by the State Department 
earlyein June, to give representatives 
of the voluntary organisations an op- 
portunity of hearing a_ personal 
explanation of the Marshall Plan by 
the Secretary of State. 

These gatherings are becoming a 
regular feature in the USA, and to- 
wether with the development of what 
is- called “ consultative status” for 
voluntary bodies, in connection with 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, are opening up 
a new era in relations, between official 
and unofficial agencies working in 
this whole field. 

A recent consultation with the sec- 
tion of our own Foreign Office, which 
is concerned with the Economie and 
Social Council of the UN, on a par- 
ticular problem, gave Dr. Boss and 


Conscription 


WILFRED WELLOCK’S is a point 

YY of view to which I have piven 
considerable thought during the past 
10-15 years. The general trend of 
mankind has been tending towards 
modern society, the acquisitiveness of 
mankind has been tending towairds 
the ‘mevitable need for sufficient 
armed force to protect this acquisitive- 
ness. 

If men take part in thla general 
seramble for wealth, "if they take 
their part in the commerce of their 
country, then they must face up to 
tha fact that it is necessary in the 
interests of that wealth that it be 
Mrotected in the intentjational field 
as well as at home. That protection 
can only be by Laws, and those Laws 
have to blz backed by armed forces. 

The acquisitiveness of the various 
heads of States is actually only a re- 
flection on a larger scale of the mode 
of life as adoptsd by most of the 
various peoples, particularly in the 
world of commerce. Pacifistg are no 
exception to this method of Ife. 

That being so, however nonmoral 
conscription may be, are we justified 
im opposing it if we are willing part- 
ners jim wall the scramble, for the 
material wealth and luxuries that 
are acquired by our selfish and ac- 
guisitive natures ? 

Whether we like it or not, we are 
part of the State and its machinery, 
and We are under a moral ior spirit- 
ual obligation to play our part as 
citizens. 

When we are willing to put aside 


this pursuit of selfishness and ac- 
quisitiveness, and pursue life in a 
spirit of altruism and service, thi:n 
we are under no moral] obligation to 
take part in nonmoral activities of 
the State. “th 

A note of explanation is here neces- 
sary as to my own position, othlerwise 


LETTERS 


many friends will assume that I have 

recanted from my position as a C 

I served 24 years tn prison in the 

first world war. My convictwons are 

actually stronger now than then. I 

do not partake in the field of com- 

miurce, I live apart from it. Never- 
the less,-I do feel that we all have 
certain dutilas as citizens. 

It seems quite evident that we shali 
soon be faced with industrial con- 
seription. This is again economically 
ne-e-sary whilst folk accept jobs or 
do work because it pays, rather than 
doing that which is most urgent for 
the community. 7 

No doubt many of your readers will 
differ from this point of view. Per- 
haps fhey will tell me:— _ 

(i) Are ‘we justified in acquiring wealth 
which is actually more than is really 
necessary for our needs? 

(2) Is not the world of 
state of war? 

(3) If we take part in the world of com- 
merce directly or indirectly for our own 
personal advantage are we justified in 
opposing the adoption “of conscription for 
the protection of that commerce? 

(4) Are we prepared to sacrifice the norma] 
comforts and luxuries of life rather than 
support conscription? 


commerce in a 


tribute an article to PN on his 
ninety-first birthday, writes: “ No- 
body will buy PN on the off-chance 
of finding an article by me in it once 
in five years. What you need is a2 
permanent staff brilliant enough to 
make EVERY issue readable. Also 
specials are valueless at present be- 
cause your paper quota does not run 
to star copies.” 


Our paper quota, however, does still permit 
us 1o sell another 250 copies a week, and 
we have not been cut by the newsprint 
authorities. Thanks to the splendid efforts 
of readers, only those 250 more are now 
meeded to free ug from the necessity of 
cutting ourselves, and to set us well on the 
Path to wider influence. 

If you cannot find an extra reader yourself, 
therefore, dao send a donation to the PN 
Fund now, which WE can spend on pub- 
licity—and on the payment of contributors 
brilliant enough to make every issue 2 special, 
automatically attracting new subscribers. 


THE EDITOR. 


Contributions since July 14: £18 15s. 9d. 
Total for 1947: £171 188. 7d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News. Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


myself an opportunity of discussing 
the general method with officials of 
the Foreign Office, and it is more than 
likely that in the near future the 
National Peace Council will submit 
a considered memorandum on _ the 
whole matter to the FO, and, it is 
hoped, for the ultimate consideration 
of the Foreign Secretary himself. 


British traditions 


Circumstances, of course, are not 
exactly comparable in the two coun- 
tries, Our Parliamentary tradition 
requires that important questions of 
public policy should be announced and 
discussed by Ministers first of all in 
the Commons, and not with external 
agencies. But that tradition would 
rot prevent consultation with un- 
official bodies at a suitable time. Some 
concession is already made by the 
Foreign Office, which does consult 
privately with interested voluntary 
organisations on specific matters, in 
which their exvert knowledge and ex- 
perience is of value. 


The recent publication (in advance 
of discussions in the United Nations) 
of the British draft for a Declaration 
on Human Rights was deliberately 
undertaken so that the reaction of 
public opinion could be measured. 
There is room for much more organ- 
ised and regular consultation between 
the Foreign Office on the one hand, 
and recognised and responsible volun- 
tary societies and groups on the 
other, and a Government making 
special claims to be democratic could 
well take a lead in this matter. These 
are practical problems, of course, in- 
cluding the difficulty of ensuring the 
right and proper choice of organis- 
ations to be admitted into the 
consultations, but these have been 
solved in the United States, and no 
doubt could be solved here. 


(5) Can modern states inhabited by acquisi- 
tive peoples dispense with an armed mili- 
tary or police force? é 

EDWIN H. CLOGG. 

Community Fruit Service, 

Bleadon, Weston-Super-Mare. 


I have seen the war... 


ACCIDENTALLY I came to the 
“~~ possession of “ Peace News,” July 
4, and I was delighted to find a paper 
fighting for world-peace im such an 
open manner. , 

As a man of 31, I had to work be 
hind the Urals as Russian prisoner 
of war. Repatriated, I could not go 
home, for my native place Kénigsberg 
(East Prussia), now called Kalinin- 
grad, was annexed by Russia. The 
single sign of life from my mother 
and sister, still living thzre, I received 
in July last year. Though I wrote 
home twelve letters, I got mo answer. 

I have seen the war, and we have 
to suffer for a long time. So many 
countrymen look with me to the 
West knowing that only by. concili- 
ation, the wounds wii] cure the war 
has blown to all of us. But 
to foster this spirit ofconciliation, we 
must try to come in contact with hore 
est men, who also have the hot 
craving 10 bury the war hatchet for 


ever. 

So I hors to find congenial pen 
fr}:ndships in England, and I would 
be very obliged to you, if you mould 
help to find friends. 

GERHARD ASCH. 
24b Eckernforde/Schles, Holstein, 

Domstag-Lager 6/14, 


Britische Besatzungzone, 
Deutschland. 
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HIGH ROAD TO OSLO 


This spate of huge conferences — another escape from reality ? 


LL but ignored by <4e Press, the 10,000-strong Intern..tional 
Union of Socialist Youth Camy in Denmark came to an 


end the other day. 


similar conferences in the past. 


Its purpose was different from that of 


No resolutions were passed: 


the object was to gather together concerned delegates of 
Christian Socialist-Democratic youth organisations with a view 
to free discussion and planning for future co-operation. 


Both at this conference and the 
small one held at Elsinore under the 
leadership of the President of the 
Socialist Youth International, Bob 
Molenaar of Holland, there was an 
astonishing and disturbing lack of 
delegates from Britain. 


Only one English person attended 
each; and because of this, the writer 
was kindly invited by President 
Molenaar to join the discussions—a 
necessary thing, when it was seriously 
suggested that the Oxford Group re- 
presented the Christian Socialist 
Yeuth of Britain, and ‘it was suggest.d 
that youth was attracted to the 
Churehes, rather than that the 
Church-leaders werls trying to attract 
youth, as is more truly the case in 
Britain. 


At Elsinore 


The Elsinore Conference was called 
to give key dilegates a chance to meet 
quietly, and sort out the ideas aired 
at Copenhagen, in order tnat these 
might be a basis for discussion at yet 
another conthrence in Oslo. Dutch 
representatives preponderated, but it 
was Pleasant to have delegates from 
the Austrian Youth organisations, and 
to know that soml2 Germans were ex- 
pected Jater. British youth normally 
stops off at thirty years; but the 
Czechoslovakian agy-limit is thirty- 
five, so this was accepted as a basis 
tor Conference eligibility. (It would 
be worth while having an jnternation- 
al agreement on that point). 


The d:legates met at the Inter- 
national People’s College, and were 
welcomed by Principal Manniche, hith- 
self a Danish Christian Social Demo- 
crat. During the four days from Juty 
18, it discussed: 

1 The erentation and fundamental difference: 


of the national Christian Socialist youth 
movements; 


2 The common responsibility fur Eurcpe; and 


3 The problem of Germany. 


To mysalf had to leave before the 
end, but not before I had been .im- 
pressed py the strong serse of respon- 
sibility shown, and the will to reach 
some agre.ment upon which the youth 
organisations might act, with a view 
to urging Kuropean statesmen along 
the path of progress prescribed by 
Christianity. 

By the time I left Elsinore, the ic: 
had been broken, and the conference 
wheels had been otled with a quick 
@ive-and-take and ready humour— 
good omens for the settlement of 
Europe’s problems—though the ugh- 
ness of lifts fer most people on the 
Continent was never far distant fron 
the delegates’ minds. 


Air of expectancy 


I was wishing that I, too, could go 
on to Oslo. Billed for the greatest 
pest-war assembly of international 
cannon -fodder, d:termined to ensure 
that the guns should go hungry hence- 
forth, it would have something of 
that air of expectancy which used to 
exhilarate Gen:va jin the days before 
the League of Nations Assembly met; 
indeed, it would probably have more, 
sina2 the delegates were young, un- 
steeped in diplomatic formalities, and 
convinced of the rightness of their 
cause. 


There were going Germans and 
British, Japanese and Americans—the 
US. Government tad actually put a 
troopship at the disposal of the 
Friends’ Service Council, for the con- 
veyanc2 of their delegation. But I 
had an appointment in Angelholm, 
Sweden, and could not afford the jour- 
ney to Oslo. four hundred miles away, 


Across a choppy sea from Denmark 
to Sweden; by lorry to within seven- 
teen kilometres of Angelholm — and 
the next car to come along was a 
black’ Citroen, driven at speed by a 
curly red-headed, blue-eyed, freckled 
youth, who at thle first wave of a 


hand, skidded it to a swaying stop. 
In nervous Swedish, I indicated An- 
gelholm as my destination, and 
unconsciously let slip an English 
word. Immediately the boy beamed, 
and in perfect English, invited m2 to 
join him in the tront seat. A few 
minutes later he remarked that the 
was in a great hurry, as he had to 
reach Oslo, six hundr.d kilometres 
away by morning ! 


The decision 


Oslo in ten hours! And now we 
were only three kilometres from 
Angelholm. One kilometre passed, 
and I had made up my mind: mz were 
again shaking hands, and planning 
to eat our supper together in Gothen- 
berg. He gave me his cigarettes, 
told me about himself, declari:d his 
pleasure at being able to taka an 
Englishman home with him to Nor- 
way that might — and Angelholm 
slipped by in a 1€0 Km-an-hour blur. 

Soon afterwards we were chasing 
the last lingering gleams of sunlight 
in a stormy sky, through mighty pine- 
forests and along rock-hewn cliff 
roads overlooking the Skagerack, 
where an  instant’s mis-judgment 
would: havz plunged us into the sea 
washing the rocks far below, or flat- 
tened us against the precipitous 
granite wall. Smoothly we sped 
over main roads of concrete and tar 
macadam, cursing the dirty rainwater 
that splashed up against the wind- 
screen, and at fifteen minutes past 
midnight, drew to a halt in front of 
a striped red-and-white barril2r—the 
frontier of Sweden and Norway ! 


A cursory examination in a well-lit 
office, by a spotlessly uniformed 
guard, and the barrier was lifted for 
us. Two hundred metres of wo-man’s 
land, another barrier, and we were 
once again examined by a Jarassed 


official in civatian clothes, munching 
chocolate under an oil-lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling of a barety- 
turnished cabin—and we ere in Ner- 
wary. 

It has been the consrast between. 
Sweden and Norway that has struck 
Me most in the last twenty-four 
hours: the one country rich, organised 
and happy, with a planned economy 
that has led to no war in a hundred 
and thirty-two years; the other vali- 
antly making do in a geographically 
dificult territory, with conditions 
made wors: by the German invasion. 
Even the rvad-surfaces and the road 
safety precautions are different. Up 
there “in the mountainous frontier- 
land, the Swides rig stone-supported, 
girder-topped road guards, well 
marked in gleaming white. The Nor- 
weglains having little iron, put up 
with laths of wood fixed to naturally- 
coloured blocks of stone. 

An hour beyond the frontikr, we 
had left behind the tortuous moun- 
tain-roads, and were racing alorg a 
highway d-serted except for a few 
dancing couples, returning in the 
earky Sunday morning. In Denmark 
and Norway, nearly everyone sports 
his national flag in coat-lapel, on bi- 
cycle or car, and fin passing threugh 
Sweden I had been struck by the cor- 
diality bztween the two nationalities. 
But now thx homing car was once 
again more and more vigorously 
greeted by the returning merry- 
makers, as the first rays of sunlight 
picked out the hilly suburbs of Oslo 
at the head of th fjord. There 
could have been 1:0 better introduction 
i) the city of Nansen and Trygve 

ie. 


An example 


This Norwegian youth, who had 
picked up a strange Briton in his car 
six hundred kilometres away, had be- 
friended him, and made it possible 
for him to reach this great city in 
time for the conference. deserves to 
be “mentioned in despatches.” I 
proudly present to the readers of 
Peace News Mr. Tom Reiatz, of Nord- 
strand, Oslo. He called it all “the 
welcome of an Englishman to Nor- 
way.” It was an example which more 
Englishmen might follow. 


calls for a plan of action to materialise 
the pacifist ideal 


The recent broadcast to the world by President Peron of the 


Argentine, was but briefly reported in the British Press. 
cluded a long address by saying: 


He con- 


“Tt is our wish that the countries and peoples of the 
earth merge in one feeling of identity, making us under- 
stand how much we need one another and giving birth to 
that ideal concurrence through which labour, freedom of 
thought and constant creation will become the human laws 
leading us closer to progress, civilisation and stability... . 

All this implies the closely related work of humanity 
in the spiritual and material order, inspired by a lofty ideal 
of realisation which may be summed up as follows: 


Spiritual disarmament of humanity. 


To this end it is necessary 


for pacifist men, women and children to organise themselves and 
work for the peace of nations in the interna] order and for the 
peace of the world in the internationa) field, endeavouring among 
other things to do away with the war psychosis affecting thousands 
of human beings and to eliminate the factions whieh divide them- 


A plan of action designed to materialise the pacifist idea! in 

the national and international field. The work to be carried out 
to obtain internal peace must consist in the eradication of capitalis- 
tic or totalitarian extremisms, whether of the right or the left, 
taking as a starting point the development of an appropriate 
Political, economic and social action in charge of the state and the 
education of individuals, tending to raise the level of social culture 
to dignify work and humanise capital and especially to substitute 


systems of: struggle for that of collaboration. 


The work to be 


carried out to achieve international peace must be based on the 
forsaking of antagonistic ideologies and the creation of a world 
conscience, which places man above systems and ideologies, thus 
rendering inacceptable the destruction of mankind in a holocaust 
to hegemonies whether of the right or the left. 
3 A firm purpose to work indefatigably for this cause with the 
conviction that war is not a solution for the world, whatever the 
social group which may survive after the disaster, because the 
depths of misery, suffering and despair into which humanity will 
be plunged shall afflict everyone equally and apocalyptic chaos 
will be brought about as a corollary of the grievous errors com- 
mitted by the men who at present prepare a struggle which would 


entail the most horrible destruction ever known. 


PRESIDENT PERON’S PEACE BROADCAST | 
selves and prepare for war. 


Humanity can 


only be saved by constructive peace, never by struggles which 


destroy material, spiritual and moral values.” 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 
hailing a lift to a nearby 
Swedish town, finds him- 
self en route to an Oslo 
conference at the invitc- 
tion of the driver. 


Oslo, like every other city in Eu- 
rope, is already overcrowded with its 
own citizens, and the requisitioning 
of rooms for the home?zss is strictly 
enforced. Nevertheless, at 4 a.m. the 
park benches and entrances of build- 
Ings Wene crowded with sleeping men. 
Their plight—repeated in every city 
of Europe, and most of the rest of the 
worid—made one wonder it the Con- 
flzrence was going to be sufficiently 
realistic te formulate any policy that 
would enatle the common man to put 
his trust in the Church again. 


Changeable churches 


‘ine common man in many lands 
has got shghtly tired of the change- 
able navits of the Christian Cnurenes, 
which praise him in peace-time for 
not Killing people, yet encourage hun 
to prepare Tor so doing, and an war- 
ume buss the kitlers. tLihe very tact 
taat the American Council of Cnureh- 
es cannot make up its mind about 
tne atoh.-bomb symuptomises tne ditn- 
custies of achieving a pacific inter- 
navional policy; so one felt that if 
tnxs Conterena: was going to do 
other-than bury the Christian Churen 
stil] further in the limbo of mistrust, 
brave and blunt words would have to 
be exchanged, and the truths of 
modern lite facedjin alt their ugui- 
ness. 


At the same time, the background 
of Oslo—with its Socialist Ohristian 
way of life, its beautiful surround- 
mgs and pre-war efforts to bring a 
goodly standard of life to all its in- 
nabitants — sets an example to the 
Tepresentatives of those bigger and 
mcher countries which balk at pro- 
viding the physical wherewithal for 
minds less warped int.rnationally. 


A pacifist gathering * 


Myrtle Wright, of the Quaker re- 
heft organisation, who was in Norway 
througnout the Ucewpation, welcomed 
Me to her home in the suburbs. And 
then: on the Sunday evening, 1 was 
privileged to meet a distingu.shed 
group of pacifist delegates, wno had 
already arrived. lt was an antonmal 
gathering, designed to find a common 
path by which the claums of Christi- 
an pacifism could be presented to the 
Conterence. A very blunt exchange 
of views took place. The fears of 
Europeans in respect of American 
and Russian imperiadistic tendencies 
were freely dispussed, «while the 
Americans explained their difticulvy 
in appreciating the conditions outside 
their vast tenritary, remote as it 18 
from al! competing States of equal 
size. 

If the realistic discussion that en- 
sued can be repeated in the larger 
Conference, the results achieved by 
delegates reporting back to thizir 
national organisations may yet re- 
orientate the life of the world. The 
pressure of public opinion, thus 
quickened, upon the ministers for 
foreign affairs, may provide Mr. 
Trygve Lie with the necessary sup- 
port for his request that a tithe of 
international sovereignty be surren- 
dered to international control. 


The outcome? 


The leadership through which 
world unity might be achieved is re- 
.presented in Oslo row. Thi2 question 
is, will it be brave enough to_use its 
power ?_ By the time this article ap- 
pears, 1t will be clear whether this 
“is to be but one of the spate of con- 
ferences taking place in Northern 
Europe this summer — whither this 
sudden post-war interest in huge 
conferences betokens just anothiir es- 
cape from reality, the superficial good 
cheer and good fellowship in new 
sarroundings eclipsing the needs of 
the We whether it is something 
more, 


Fridjoj- Nansen, almost single- 
handed, brought relief to the perse- 
cuted Armenians, and found them a 
new home fin Macedonia after the 
first world war. Is thig no longer an 
age in which great international 
Chmistian heroes may get decency jin- 
to the world by shizer force of person- 
al character ? 
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PIONEERS OF LAW AND ORDER 


by HAROLD S. BIDMEAD 


TMHE story how law and order were brought to the “Wild West” by 
the early pioneers of America makes thrilling reading. 

They were faced not only with the problem of how to prevent men 

fighting among themselves, but also how to settle disagreements between 

the different communities or States without bloodshed and war. We are 

faced with the same problem to-day, but on a world-wide scale. 


AMAJE must not allow ourselves to 
be appalled by the enormity of 
the task: the whole world to-day is 
much smaller than America was 150 
years ago, if we consider the ease and 
speed of modern communications. 


Though the democratic peoples are 
well on the way towards the preven- 
tion of fighting among individual 
citizens, by the almost complete 
abolition ef duelling and by making 
them settle their disagreements by 
peaceful and legal means, they have 
neglectkid the other side of the pro- 
blem—how to make the ditterent 
countries or states settle thlizir dis- 
agreements by going to Law instead 
ot going to War. 


Live in harmony 


America solved her inter-national 
problem by a system of government 
which in George Washington’s day 
was a new invention. {t is now 


OFF TO 


GERMANY 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 


CORDER CATCHPOOL, Joint 

“ Treasurer of the PPU, 1s leaving 
this country tor a period ot six 
months’ work in Germany. He and 
Gwen Catchpiool are going out under 
th® Friends Relief Service, to act as 
Wardens of the Friends Convailcscemt 
Home, Biad Pyrmont. 


He has written to Stuart Morris 
to say that his absence abroad for so 
long would iim itsalf have caused lgim 
to write and offer to resign his share 
of the joint treasurership. In view 
of the anti-conscription resolution as 
passed by the AGM, and the swhse- 
quant decision of the Natiqnal Council 
to implement the resolution, he feels 
bound to press his resignation. Maud 
Rowntree will therefore be carrying 
an, the trzasurership alone for the 
time being, and we would ask for the 
same support to her efforts as has 
been given to the joint appeals. 


We would like to tak2 this oppor- 
tunity of expressing, however inade- 
quately, our gratitude to Corder 
Catchpool for the service he has ren- 
d@.red to the PPU during the time he 
has been joint treasuret. It was of 
special help to us that he and Maud 
were willing to take over. the 
treasurership when thi: tragically 
sudden death of Maurice Rowntree 
left such a big gap. We wish Corder 
every success in the particular work 
which hie is going to do, and we know 
that we shall still have his sympathy, 
and as far as possible, his help on his 
return. 


RHYS J. DAVIES, M.P. 


Mr. Rhys Davies, MP, has accepted an 
invitation from the International FoR to 
address a series of six public meetings in the 
British Zone of Germany during the middl¢ 
of August, centering around Hanover and 
Cologne. Hia audiences will be composed ‘in 
part of miners of the Ruhr coalfield; - Mr. 
Davies himself worked at the coal face in the 
Rhondda Valley, South Wales, in his youth. 


PPU 


PLANS FOR THE 
SPECIAL CAMPAIGN TO ABOLISH 
CONSCRIPTION 


are now being made 
The appointment of a whole‘ time 


CAMPAIGN OFFICER 


ia umder consideration 
Any PPU member interested in 
such work is invited to write to 
Stuart Morris, 
Dick Sheppard House, London, 
W.C.I. 


known as “federation.” Later, 
Switzerland, Australia, Canada and 
the USSR adopted it as a means of 
enabling their respective national 
communities or states to live together 
in harmony, without interfering too 
much with each other’s private artairs. 


Present-day pioneers for law and 
order are now carrying the federal 
tradition into the world at large. 
‘hey believe that those comparar- 
tively small-scale experiments proved 
that tederation ean solve the problem 
ot world peace. 

‘Ine term “tederation”’ 1s on many 
lips nowadays, and the danger 1s 
that 1t wil be used as a sort of magic 
password to mean almost everything 
or practicatiy nothing, ranging trom 
tamilles of nations, ike tne British 
Commonwealth, to alliance like the 
United Nations and confederations 
like the old League of Nations or the 
American League of Friendship 
which, in 1789, the Americans 
scrapped as a dangerous nuisance in 
tavour of the federal umton which 
has endured to this day. 


What Federation is 


A federation is a commonwealth of 
peoples in which each member-state 
has a parliament and government to 
look atter its own national affairs, but 
in which international affairs (mainly 
defence and foreign policy) are dealt 
with by another parliament and gov- 
ernment, called the federal govern- 
ment, elected by the citizens of the 
federation as a whole. 

The federal government cannot in- 
terfere in the affairs of the national 
governments, and the national gov- 
ernments cannot .meddle in federal 
affairs. 

Disputes and borderline cases are 
decided by a Federal Supreme Court, 
or sometimes by a referendum of the 
people. - 

The “rules of the game” are writ- 
ten down in the federal censtitution. 
The way in which a democratic com- 
munity sees to it that the rules are 
kept is too complicated to be discussed 
in this short article, but it works 
rather like'a see-saw, with the federal 
government at the one end and the 
States governmnets at the other, with 
the Supreme Court and the conscien- 
tious citizens in the middle, keeping 
the balances by transferring their 
influence from side to side as re- 
quired by the merits of each case. 


Not pious hopes 


Another difference between a feder- 
ation and /the confederations, leagues 
and other systems I have mentioned 
is that in a federation, the central 
authorityias governmental power; it 
makes laws, not pious recommenda- 
tions which may or may not be 
carried out. 


Even on those few occasions when 
the old League of Nations managed 
to come to a decision it was never 
certain that the states members would 
act upon it. In the more. important 
questions, the same is true of UNO. 

A so-called “law” becomes a farce 
unless it is obeyed, and obedience is 
unlikely unless the laws act directly 
uppn each individual citizen, not in- 
directly through his national parlia- 
ment. 


Dealing with Hitlers 


Thus, if a Hitler were to arise in a 
federation, federal police (like G-men 
or Canadian Mounties) would step 
in before he got powerful, and arrest 
him for conspiring to commit a 
breach of the Federal Charter of 
Rights; there would be no need to 
wait until the peace-loving peoples 
had to make war on an entire nation 
just because it was dominated by 
gangsters. When Al Capone got 
control of the State of Ilinois, ,the 
American Federal Government put 
him’ in jail without having to make 
war on his victims. 


There is a great deal of talk now- 
adays about an international police 
force. Policemen should seldom 
need more than a _ truncheon, or 
sufficient arms to tackle the criminals 
individually. If we can only stop a 
criminal by blowing hundreds of 
thousands of people to smithereens 


AWKWARD 
QUESTION 


WHEN, at question time in 

* the Commons on Wednes- 
day ot last week Mr. Bevin pro- 
mised to 100K Into mr. Driberg s 
suggestion that Hansard snould 
be available in tne intormation 
rooms at German PoW caps, 
Mr. W. letcher asked whether 
it would not be wise to make an 
exception of the previous Mon- 
day’s edition. 

‘he edition in question was 
virtually an Army Black Book, 
for, in addition to the debate on 
the Territorial Army reterred to 
on page one of this weex’s FN, a 
post-mortem was held on the 408 
million loss which the country 
had to meet as the result of the 
currency operations of her armed 
forces in fHurope. 


with an atomic bomb, it is time we 
stopped talking as it international 
law was a game of murderers versus 
policemen. 


A police force must be controlled by 
a government, otherwise 1t will aegen- 
erate into a gang of SS-men, as 1b 
Nazi-Germany. lhe internationa. 
polic€ force would have to be con- 
trolled by a democratic Internationa, 
government, since the democrauc 
peoples would quite naturally refuse 
to obey laws which they had not made 
themselves. 


Those of us who Wish civilised life 
to continue on this planet beyond the 
next twenty years should denounce 
the criminal tolly of statesmen who 
ask us to put our trust in an organ- 
isation which can only enforce peace 
by waging war. Alexander Hamilton, 
writing in 1789 in various New York 
newspapers, showed. that the Ameit 
can League of Friendship was omin 
ously similar to our present-day UNO. 
He wrote: “If military action is the 
only means with which to securt 
obedience, such a- state of affairs can 
certainly not deserve the name of gov- 
ernment, nor would any prudent man 
choose to commit his happiness to it.” 


And George Washington, answering 
those who trusted in the “ peaceful 
influenee ” of their American League, 
wrote: “Influence is not government. 
Let us have a government, by which 
our lives, liberties and properties will 
be secured, or let us know the worst 
at onee.” 


These 
they were 160 years ago. 


Ten 


WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


S women are, by force of 

circumstance and by the 
enlargement of their horizons, 
taking an ever-growing part in 
public affairs, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that their 
interests should be adequately 
represented. We do not always 
realise how unusual, even now, 


ords are as true today as 


Years 


an equal representation is—the 
“man’s world” is so much 
taken for granted that women 
who Do Things still have a 
special news-value, instead of 
being accepted per se. (And we 
do not mean- the immortal 
Amber, nor her successor in the 
Sunday Dispatch —who cele- 
brate their newsprint cut with 
a sequel to the adventures of 
Miss Blandish). 


That’s all, thank you 


The Womn’s Co-operative Guild, 
at their recent Blackpool Conference, 
passed a resolation urging the in- 
clusion of women on the Peace 
Confer-:nce Committee. This is sure- 
ly an appalling omission! Is the only 
“ National Service’ for women to be 
War-service ?” 


Women M.P.s 


We pride ourselves on our demo- 
cracy in the British Commonwalth, 
but an interesting report comes from 
Italy (via Worldover Press). For 
the first time women are sitting in 
Parliament, ard the total number is 
now twenty-one, ranging in age from 
twenty-six to sixty-six. The Catho- 
lic-Democratic and Communist parties 
have each nine members; the Social- 
ists two;! and the Qualunquists one. 
The star-turn appears to by» Bianca 
Pianchi, thirty-year-old Socialist with 
a degree in literature and philosophy, 
We have exactly twenty-one women 
in our piizsent Parliament (the high- 
est ever), and of the Dominions, New 
Zeaiand come first with four! This 
is hardly progress. 

Readers may be interested to hi.ar 
by the way, that Sybil Morrison (of 
Women for Westminster) is organ- 
ising an equal-pay demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27. Further details later. 


Dabbling in the dew 


A Palestinian bivlogist has come to 
London te lecture to the Rceyal Metecr- 
ological Society wn the measurement 
of dew. It is Meported that “ there 
is now in Palestine, a network of dew 
stations, where measurements are 
taken by early-rising volunte rs. It 
has been suggested that the methed 
should become the _ internatircnal 
standard of dew-mizacuring.” 

These days, this is no mean achieve- 
ment. One can imagine the scene. 
Where are you going to, my vretty maid? 

I'm going to Paris, sit, she said, 

My cows must wait til! the Peace is made. 
And what will you do there, my pretty maid? 

I shall measure the dew there, sir, she said, 

The dew from Alaska to Adelaide. 

Oh, may I come with you, my pretty maid? 
You'll have to be early, sir, she said, 
You'll have to he early to make the grade. 

And what is the forfeit, my pretty maid? 
Your national sovreignty, sir, she said, 
You mast join the Dew International 


Brigade. 
: EIRENE. 


Ago 


From Peace News, July 31, 1937 


»“It is now, when the clouds are 
coming down so low as to appear to 
overwhelm us, it is now that we must 
make our voices heard, and renew 
with a thousand-fold strength our 
vows and our determination to 
struggle on till war shall cease.” 
These words of George Lansbury, 
at the opening session of the confer- 
ence of tne War Registers’ Inter- 
natimal, held in Copenhugen last 
week-end, struck the note which ran 
thrcugh‘all the deliberation of this 
conferenca. 
* * * ry 
““T am convinced that many re- 
fusalg hove happened since the ezist- 
ence of compulsory military service, 


of which cases nobody ever knew,” 
writes @ German war resister, now 
living ovtside Germany ... 

* xe " 


Our only cnance to strengthen de- 
mocracy and build a socialist world 
ts to 

Refuse to co-operate with the 
“ National” Government, and re- 
sist all forms of militarism (the 
Government would never go to war 
except in the interests of capital- 
ists)... 

Discourage working-class youth 
from joining the Services, and be- 
coming infected with the poiscn vi- 
rug of dictatorship. 


—Sydney George Conbeer, 


RBPepros sa4% eed a 


— 
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Jj. C. KUMARAPPA INTERVIEWED IN LONDON 


INDIA’S PATH TO FREEDOM 


T was not hard to spot J. C. 
Kumarappa in the lounge of 
the Mount Royal Hotel last 
Wednesday. West End lounges 
do not abound in Nehru caps and 
white homespun; indeed, they do 
not abound in people at all at 
8.30 a.m.—the hour at which he 
had invited me for an interview 
(Dick Sheppard, I remember, 
missed a meeting with Gandhi 
jin London because the latter 
proposed a walk in the park at 
6.30 a.m.). 


Mr. Kumarappa shook me cordial- 
ly by the hand and coriducted me up- 
stairs to his room. There, neatly 
laid out on the table, wire his books 
—Economy of Penmanence,” “A 
Plan for Rural Development.” 
“Women and Village Industries,” 
“Christianity, its Economy and Wa, 
of Life”—this last, he remark.d, 
written during a two-year spell of 
imprisonment, ineurred by his out- 
spoken attacks on the assignat sys- 
tem through which Indians had been 
induced to export food during the 
War. “I told them iit would mean 
famine, and it did—the Bengal Fam- 
ine of °43.” 

Mr. Kumarappa jis secretary of the 
All-Indian Villagt2 Industr’es Associ- 
ation, which seeks, by education and 
experiment, to implement the more 
constructive and less popular side of~ 
Gandhi’s programme—tht? conversion 
of India into a community of comuni- 
ties. 


The social unit 


“JT conceive the self-governing 
village community as the natural so- 
cial unit,” he explained. “ Villages 
should be groupl-d in areas, between 
which an exchithge of products could 
take place, but the area councils ap- 
pointed by the villages would exist 
for co-ordination, not coercion.” The 
towns would be tsssentially market- 
places for the surrounding country- 
side. Centralisation, both of industry 
and government, should be avoided 
as far as possible. 

“War iz inherent in any economy 
based on th2 accumulation of wealth, 
more especially if methods of pro- 
duction are used which demand local- 
ised and Kimited sources of power, 
such as coal and oil. The incessant, 
artificial stimulation of nuw demazds 
actualy diverts men from the pro- 
duction of necessities to the mass- 
production of uxunies. and thus 
impoverishes them. The man who 
sees his resources running out, begins 
to covet this neighbour’s. 

“The well-being of men and women 
is to be found iin creation, rather than 
consumption. Mass-production meth- 
ods reducz them to automata, and as 
often’ as not, the commodities pro- 
duced are harmful. ‘Take wireless- 
sets for instance. I have been struck 
in England, by thiz decline in musical 
ability dye to the introduction of 
wireless. “Fewer people learn to sing 
or play for themselves, yet music and 
art should be the spontaneous ex- 
pression of a people’s life. 

“ Mass-produced methods, therefor, 


Mr. Kumarappa is Secretary of 

the All-India Village Industries 

Association and a regular con- 
tributor to Gandhi's Harijan. 


should be limited as far as possible, to 
the manufacture of such equipment 
—printing press:s, hydro-electric in- 
stallations, ete.—as will enable men 
and women jin their communities to 
produce what they need for them- 
selves. I do not say what is, or is 
not, necessary: that is for the people 
to discover. What is essential is that 
they should develop self-discipline 
and s.lf-contro] proportionate to 
every technical innovation, and that 
is what Gandhijj preaches first and 
foremost. 

“ But you will see that deceritra’is- 
ation is no less necessary pdiitically 
than economically, bl:cause true de- 
mocracy can only exist tin small com- 
munities.” 

“ How far,” I asked, “is this ideal 
accepted by the Indian masses and 
leaders who have followed Gandhi in 
his struggles for national indipend- 
erce ?” 


Rapacious capitalism 


“Not far, unfortunately. The 
evidence is that the Congress Indians 
will out-British the British. Our own 
capitalism will be as rapacious as 
yours. But it is still true that the 
capitalist and financikr tremble for 
what Hanijan may say week by week. 

Mr. Kumarappa is a regular con- 
tributor to Gandhi’s Harijam. Indeed, 
it was his masterly analysis of the 
nature of “ progress” sis la recent 
number, that Dad me to seek this in- 
terview. , 

I wondered whether there was any 
possibility of some of the Indian 
rulers in the States, whlre native 
capitalism is as yet comparatively 
undevelsped, initiating a policy of de- 
certralisation from above. — Mr. 
Kumarappa swiftly d'spelled this con- 
jecture. ‘ No such policy is possibly 
apart from the general self-driscip- 
Mine and self-contro] I have referred 
to, and if that existed in the States, 
the Rajahs would cease to exist, since 
the demand for democracy would. be 
irresistible.” ‘ . 

“ Perhaps,” I was reminded at this 
point, “ you can explain an apparent 
contradiction which has puzz)-d me in 
Gardhi’s recent statements on the 
British withdrawal. Not long ago, 
he was saying that our sole duty was 
to get out, even if that meant leaving 
the country to anarchy. Yet here in 
India News, he is reported as 
follows: 

“The Englishman, Mr. Gandhi observed, 
was quitting because he had discovered that 
it was wrong to hold India in bondage on 
economic and political grounds. Herein he 
was quite sincere. But he was quite con- 
tent to leave India as a cockpit hetween 
two organised armies. Before quitting he 
was setting A seal of approval gn the policy 
of playing one community against another 
and he lacked the courage to do right as 
far as the States were concerned. 
Gandhi hoped that before the British family 
left on August 15 at the latest, they would 
bring the two parties together, now that 
one of them had got all it wanted. The 
British could do so if they wished. .. .” 


“YT do not see quite l:ye to eye with 
Gandhiji on the first point,” Mr. 
Kumarappa observed. “ I don’t think 
the Brit'sh are animated all that 


Mr. | 


much by corcern for India: they’re 
getting out becaus2 there’s nothing 
else they can do. But what Gandhiji 
implies here is that the British are 
stil] interfering in Indian politics, in- 
stead of leaving thim to the Indians 
themselves. And there I agree.” 

“ Do you mean to say that the Brit- 
ish Government really wanted to leave 
a separate Pakistan ?” 

“T am certain of it. Why, through 
the influence they will retain over a 
Moslem buffer-statl2, they will be able 
both to affect the policies of the Arab 
League countries, in which their oil 
interests are vitally involved, and to 
nesist Russian penetration of the Near 
and Middle East. Remember, Rus- 
sian ambitions are reflected in the 
new territorial demands of Afghani- 
stan. 


No communism 


“Ts Communism likely to become 
strong in India?” 

“No, There is littl: econom'c basis 
for Canmunism in the countryside. 
There is lacking even the vast con- 
trast in living-standards between the 
peasants and their landlords, which 
distinguished pre-revolutionary 
Russia. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists are more disciplined, more 
self-sacr#icing and more unscrupu- 
lous than our Congress politicians 
nowadays. Whiin a Party cones to 
power, it is soon a happy hunting 
ground for self-seekers and opportun- 


ists. The qualification for member- 
ship of Congress used to_ be 
imprisonment — but prison itself is 


now respectable ! ” 

At this point, Mr. Kumarappa had 
to leave for an appointmert else- 
where. We sallied forth into Oxford 
Street together. On a nearby bomb- 
site pneumatic drills were blasting 
foundations, and the \:ars of passers- 
by. He turned t me with an ex- 
pression of anguish: “ The muste of 
civilisation,” he exclaimed, and van- 
ished onto a 13 bus. 

‘ F. A. LEA. 


WwW | Dotars. 


HE direct U.S. dollar requirements 

of the Service Departments dur- 
ing the 12 months ending in mid-1948 
were given in a written reply to a 
Commons question as amounting to 
12 million dollars. In addition oil to 
the value of some £20 million pounds 
will b@ required, much of which will 
cost dollars directly or indirectly. 
Food and other materials will also 
require further dollar expenditure 
which cannot be closely estimated. 


HOSPITALITY WANTED 
STEPNEY PACIFIST SERVICE UNIT 


would be very glad to receive offers of hos- 
pitality in the south of England, for children 
from East London during the summer months. 
They themselves could accommodate another 
full-time field-worker, or person willing to 
act as Organising Secretary. Offers and 
appiications to ‘6/355 The Highway, E.1. 


MIDDLE EAST PoWs—77,222 


During the month of June, 14,682 PoWs 
were repatriated from Great Britain, and 
4.760 from the Middle East where 177,222 
prisoners were stil] held at June 30. 898 
prisoners are still held in Malta. 


August 1, 1947, PEACE 


FIRST OFFICIAL 
FIGURES OF U.S. COs 


A MERICAN C.O. statistics were 
zs given for the first time in a U.S. 
Government publication when the 
President’s Commission on Universal 
Military Training reported that 
“25,000 individuals were inducted into 
the armed forces as _ conscientious 
objectors and a further 52,000 
individuals between the ages of 18 
and 25 were classified as C.O.s, of 
whom 11,868 actually reported for 
work of national importance. 

“In addition to these two gropps,” 
the report continued, “some persons 
who claimed conscientious objection 
were indicted in a group of about 
13,000 persons who were sent to 
prison and an additional 3,000 were 
fined or placed on probation as a re- 
sult of violations of the Selective 
Training and Service Act.” 

The American War _ Resisters’ 
League report that the Bureaux of 
Prisons at May 1 listed 15 men in 
prison as C.0.s, 91 Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and 832 other Selective Ser- 
vice violators. 


uWS—5 


Lord Pakenham 
welcomes N.P.C. 


deputation 


FoRD PAKENHAM, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
Minister responsible for the British 
Zone in Germany, on July 21 received 
a deputation on behalf of a Commit- 
tee of the National Peace Council 
concerned with the German question. 
The deputation which consisted of 
Mr. Carl Heath, Mr. R. W. Sorensen, 
MP, Mrs. Duncan Harris, Mrs. 
Dorothy Warner and Mr. Gerald 
Bailey, discussed with the Chancellor 
considered proposals for the improve- 
ment of conditions in the Zone, with 
particular reference to requisitioning 
policy, the control of the Black 
Market, the return of PoWs, and re- 
lations between British personnel and 
the German people. . 
The Minister, who had just re- 
turned from a visit to Germany, re- 
ceived the deputation most sympa- 
thetically, and encouraged them to 
come to him again for fuller discus- 
sions of the problems which both he 
and they had so constantly in mind. 


COMMONWEALTH 
RESOLUTION ON PoWs 


The following resolution has been 
passiid unanimously by the Executive 
Committee: 

“Common Wealth declares that 
the holding of prisoners-of-war of 
German or of any other national- 
ity in captivity two years after the 
cessation of hostilities is entirely 
indefensible on humanitarian 
grounds, and therefore calls upon 
the Government to relzase all such 
prisoners immediately for work at 
TU rat:s of pay and under TU 
conditions pending the speedy re- 
patrittion of those who do not ex- 
press a preference for remaining 
in this country.” 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


és Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
TERMS: Cash with order, $d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box. No. 6d.|, DERBYSHIRE HILLS. prood Re- LITERATURE, &e. N.5. Tel. Canonbury 8862. 
ex'ra). Please don't send stamps in|!orm egetarian uest ouse for Cy 
mesment® except for ‘odd pence.| happy holidays or restful recupera- QUAKERISM. _ pe SP athe ad 
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an advertisement, quote its first 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of al) 
descriptions, typewriting, ete. 


A WORD to the ailing. Do not 
despair. Start today. Send for twa 
20-page booklets of encouraging life- 
conserving information about Garlic, 
which comes nearer to a universal 
remedy than anything given by 
Nature for the use of man. ‘Send 


Mabel 


price ! 28. for 200 (ineluding pstge). 
These labels are excellent publicity 
for PN and PPU, but each reqs. a 


etamps 5d. to Allysol Company, Fair- 
light, Sussex. 


PRINTING. LETTER heads, Post 
or Visiting Cards. Leaflets, invaices, 
ete. Duplicating and Typewriting. 
Literary, Commercial, Technica] wouk 


words, classification, and date. MOTHER. BOY 5. seeks Holiday o minor alteration to correct price of }undertaken. High quality, competi- 
¥V 2 post Aug.-Sept. Help Domestic, PERS Nau . . | PN. 25% discount on 1000 lots. Peace|tive prices. 48 hrs. service. Dew’a, 
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Howe Lane. 12 PoWs; 
Tea. All welcome. 


American 


Attractive Guest Houses for strenu- 
oua or restfu) holidays. 
vegetarian diet. 


Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


First class 
Dormitory aecom- 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


SHEPPARD PRESS, 2 Blackstock 
Road, N.4, invites “MSS of books 
appealing to a_ well-informed, dis- 


modation at special rates. Enquiries} FRIENDS RELIEF Service urgeni- MISCELLANEOUS eriminating public. Send aynopsia ia 
Oe eats James at Beck Allans./ly needs two full-time shyhnd. typists Py first inatence. 

ACCOMMODATION el.: Grasmere 129. (good ated for wk at Friends Pinas ll Meal maent ral 

ouse. ‘os z i 5 3 4 
SEASIDE HOLIDAY acmdtn. for Offers to FR EiPersaiiaieenene Osteopath, Peychiatrist and Bates Peace News ia open for the ex- 
vegetarians at Innisfree, St. Mary's Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. |System for eyes. 134, Hoppers Road, |pression of al] points of view relevant 
Bay. Ashford, Kent. ee A a MUSIC * ome ....,... | Winchmore Hill, N.21.  Palmers|to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
CITY FIRM with Christian ideala Green 7868. By appointment. signed or unsigned, do not necessarily 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, con- 
venient for City & Weat End, and 
with all services, available at reason. 
able rent. Apply Manager, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


ACCORDIONS BOUGHT, sold and 
part exchanged. Good selection latest 
mode's, a)l makes and gizes. Repaira, 
ete. Estd. 


has vacancy for 


surdays off. Write 


encouragement and training given to 
on® of suitable character and ability; 
20 yrs. Simple easy terma.|good prospects for 
Freedman. 53 Vernon Rd., Bow, E.8. 
‘Phone: ADV. 2867. 


remunerative career. 


boy or youth; 


best investment. Fire 


interesting and 


purchase. R. C. Horwood, 


Alternate Sat- 
F Bedford. 


Box 732. 


A GOOD life inaurance is now the 
and motor 
business at competitive rates. House 


represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it ia the 
weekly organ. Nor does the accept- 
ance of advertiaments imply any: 
endorsement af, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertieed. 
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Will social legislation go ? 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


eering, mandates and keeping party 
faith. 
Effects of crisis 

OW, the Government will either 

have to make confession to the 

public—or risk the consequences. The 
trouble in store for the country can 
equal, in its accumulative effects, any- 
thing it experienced throughout the 
war. It will not be a question of 
adjusting the accounts and giving a 
spurious air of solvency t» an actual 
condition of bankruptcy. Tne effects 
of the crisis, when it comes, will be 
measured in disease, unemployment, 
mental depression and all the physical 
manifestations of extreme poverty. 
No election manifestoes or exhorta- 
tions to “Keep Right” or “ Keep 
Left” will give one pennyworth of 
succour in those days, Just as in these 
days the “Work or Want” slogan 
provides nothing but a basis for the 
humour of the cartoonist or the 
pencil of the idle schoolboy. 


Labour critics 


MHE lead now given by the trade 
unionists and employers alike is, 
to my mind, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments in recent times. It 
is of historic importance and could 
easily alter the whole trend of our 
political life. If the demand that 
they are making is insisted upon, and 
there is no reason to believe that it 
will not be, then the whole  pro- 
gramme of social legislation which 
the Government has put through and 
intends, in the future, to put through, 
will come up for the severest scrutiny. 
The real importance of the present 
situation lies in the fact that these 
demands upon the government for a 
complete revelation of the extent of 
our future discomforts comes, not 
from the Tory Opposition in the 
House of Commons, but from the 
Government’s own supporters. It 
comes, too, not simply from the trade 
union leaders but from members of 
the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons. 

Question time in the House has 
given evidence of this growing state 
of alarm, and in the knowledge of the 
extent of this alarm the Opposition 
is being careful to avoid, as_ they 
earlier intended, moving a vote of 
censure on the Government for their 
neglect in dealing with the country’s 
economics, but contenting themselves 
with a full debate. By adopting such 
a course they will give the Labour 
dissidents a chance of airing their 
criticisms and, if need be, demonstrat- 
ing their objections to the way the 
Government is handling the affairs of 
the nation. 


Social programme 

yt cannot be imagined that the 
Government will find itself in a 

very happy situation. Once it has to 

admit that the nation’s food and the 

materials upon which it works will 
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have to be cut down it calls attention 
to the validity of its social programme 
which, as it promised the people, 
would lead them into green pastures. 

It will give rise to the question as 
to whether the time spent in the last 
two years on changing the economic 
basis of finance, transport and coal 
was time well spent in view of what 
is about to happen to us; whether the 
change from a private to a national 
basis in our coal industry will keep 
out the cold draughts of winter in 
twelve weeks’ time and, most import- 
ant of all, whether the Government 
is gambling on the Marshall plan, an 
adventitious scheme initiated three 
thousand miles away across the 
Atlantic, to see them through the 
crisis. 

All these are justifiable questions 
and they must receive answers if the 
country is not to lose the last vestige 
of faith in its political leaders for, 
when that happens, a large step is 
taken along the road to anarchy. We 
may have no doubts about the neces- 
sity for nationalisation. Many of us 
who try to take an objective view of 
the national economy would agree 
that it would be anachronistic to main- 
tain industry on its basis of a hun- 
dred years ago. The question how- 
ever is, whether or not the two years 
immediately after a war was a good 
time to undertake the overlfaul and 
whether our rulers showed wisdom 
and ability in doing so. 

A highly-placed member of the 
staff of the American Embassy in 
London said to me this week: “I am 
glad you nationalised your mines.” 
I was a little surprised at this from 
an American. Then he added: “It 
has taught us a lesson not to under- 
take a similar experiment in the 
United States.” 


Next week’s commentator: 


R. W. SORENSEN, MP. 


Publications 
Reeeived 


The War Myth in United States His- 
tory, by C. H. Hamlin. Atlantic 
Christian College, Wilson, N.C., 50 
cents, 

HE thesis of this interesting bro- 
chure is that war is not depend- 
ent on human nature but on the human 
point of view and that this ean be 
altered by honest education. In 
modern times at least, war is impos- 
sible without high pressure propa- 
gyinda, which generally takes the form 
of persuading the people that the war 
is a defensive one against an aggres- 
sive enemy. This is the War Myth 
propagated in.every country. 


The author takes each of the major 
wars in which the United States has 
been involved—The Revolutionary 
War, that of 1812, that against Mexico 
in 1846, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, and the two 
World Wars—and analyses them to 
bring out the real as distinct from the 
alleged causes, 


In every case he is able to adduce 
evidence to show that the organs of 
propaganda distorted the facts in 
order to convince the country that it 
was the innocent victim of a totally 
evil enemy, whereas in reality the 
politicians and the financial interests 
deliberately provoked the conflict in 
the hope of getting economic or other 
advantage. Even Pearl Harbour, now 
represented as the classic example of 
unprovoked attack, is shown to have 
been, at least partly, led up to by 
American provocation, the motive be- 
ing the desire to safeguard white im- 
perialism in the Far East. 


There is a widespread recognition in 
this country that economic motives 
play a large-part in causing wars, but, 
clothed in these general terms, the 
thesis has not sufficient emotional 
appeal to produce a strong reaction 
agains, war. Something on the lines 
of the work under review done? for 
British history might have more effect 
by showing concretely how the nation 
has been deceived in the past and that 
it will certainly be deceived again in 
the future unless it learns from past 
experience. 


A. K, J. 


FOOD FROM INDONESIA WOULD 
QUIETEN DUTCH OPPOSITION 


From our Dutch Correspondent 


ey ULY 20, 1947, was a black day in 
it had been provoked by the Dutch from the beginning. 


Dutch history, but not unexpectedly, 
With typical 


fascist hypocrisy the Dutch Government justified the measures as police- 


measures; the second day of the fighting it changed the name into 


os 


violence 


sui generis ”; but in reality it was war. 


In June it was obvious that the 
long-prepared war would come. The 
claims of the Dutch grew day by day 
and were contrary to “ Linggadjati” 
and absolutely unacceptable for the 
Republic. But even if the Republic 
had accepted all these imperialist 
claims, war would still have broken 
out, as the Dutch would have made 
the debate about a comma written with 
pencil or with pen into a casus belli. 
Behind all this is the terrible need for 
food in the Dutch-occupied enclaves 
on republican territory. The  mili- 
tary aggression first of all tends to 
occupy food-territories. When the 
Dutch possess these, they perhaps will 
negotiate anew, and continue their 
immoral imperialist threatening of 
the republic still more effectively, as 
the republic then will lack most of its 
fertile territory and all of its har- 
bours. 


PACiFISTS PROTEST 


The pacifist organisations: Kerk en 
Vrede, Algemene Nederlandse Vredes 
Actie, Algemene Jongeren Vredes 
Actie have each protested against this 
war policy. They ask for arbitration 
and negotiation, intervention by 
UNO, and the pacifist youth -move- 
ments declare that everybody has his 
own responsibility in this case and 
must know that the way of violence 
will be a circulus viciosus. The Com- 
munist party is radically against this 
immoral aggression. Within the 
Labour party exists among the rank 
and file and many prominent people 
the clear knowledge that this war is 
treason to the first principles of 
socialism, Christianity and humanism. 
A close contact between most of these 
oppositional groups is growing, An 


TO COMBAT 
NATIONALISM... 


MPHE immediate task of the German 

Social Democrats is to ¢om- 
bat nationalism in general and nation- 
alism in their own country in 
particular. This does not mean aban- 
doning our own people, but it is the 
only means of keeping this nation 
alive and helping her regain the es- 
teem of other nations, and her own 
self-respect. 


—Dr. Kurt Schumacher, Chairman 
of the German Social Democratic 
Party. 


Words of Peace - No. 217 
True unity and false 


On of the moat delicate problems 
of our time lies in the attitude we 
adopt towards our enemies. From 
the Christiun point of view the enemy 
was still our neighbour, created in 
the image of God. This is no longer 
20. When the enemy is in question, 
we now consider that anything is per- 
mitted by our supposedly superior 
values. The world is torn by hatred 
and dissension, The power of the 
enemy is contagious; we imitate him; 
murder becomeg a right. What we 
see ig a fundamental contradiction, of 
seciety, the result of these terrible 
wars. On the one hand, everything 
ig universalised, nothing remains 
local. A thing which happens in one 
part of the world has its reper- 
cussions everywhere. Previously un- 
known means of communication—tele. 
phone, aeroplane, the press, radio, 
the cinema — have drawn together 
the lives of peoples and states into a 
universal whole. War itself hag be- 
come universal, total. And yet there 
is no longer unity or brotherhood, 
but open hostility. Our union is the 
product not of good, but of evil. The 
threat of a new war is the first con- 
sequence of this. We cannot bring 
ourselves to renounce the sovereign- 
ty of national states which alone 
will make true unity possible. 


—" The: Fate of Modern Man,” bu 
Nikolai Berdyaev. “The Listener,’ 
July 24, 1947. 


early military defeat of the Repub- 
lic will isolate them from the body of 
the Dutch people, who in their heart 
are imperialist and unconscious of the 
real situation. But if a guerilla war 
robs this people of many of its sons, 
perhaps a disposition to fight this 
government will grow. 

What we have to hope for, is at 
first, immediate intervention by 
foreign powers and the proclamation 
of international guardianship over 
Indonesia, as the Dutch proved in- 
capable and unwilling to resign from 
their imperialist position. 

I personally hope that the anti-war 
opposition in this country will under- 
stand now, that no Linggadjati, pro- 
duct of violence and imperialist cor- 
ruption, will prove a salvation, but 
only the unconditional recognition of 
a sovereign Republic of Indonesia. 
No liberated people should ever make 
a pact with its former rulers in the 
first years of its existence. There 
is no good faith in any dispossessed 
ruling class or race; this is a very 
clear conclusion from the last years 
experiences. The Dutch opposition 
should back the Indonesians uncon- 
ditionally and spoil the well known 
and dangerous national unity that 
maxes this war possible. But I do 
not believe that without some very 
serious losses the apathetic and pas- 
sive attitude of the people will be 
changed. 

And if the Dutch aggressors would 
succeed in sending rubber, rice, fruit, 
tea, coffee to Holland, from the s0- 
called liberated territories, almost 
nobody would notice the continuous 
murdering, strangling of the Indo- 
nesian territory by the Dutch, most 
people would shut their eyes and 
thankfully accept these products of 
aggression, justifying them as pro- 
ducts of some police-measures, taken 
in full responsibility by a responsible 
government. 


Statement by the British Council 
for Colonia! Freedom 
T 


HE British Centre for Colonial 

Freedom, composed of British 
organisations which have always de- 
fend.d the right to independence of 
the subject of peoples of the British 
Empire, expresses ¢ts abhorrence of 
the aggression of the Dutch Govern- 
wept against the Indonesian Repub- 
lie. 

We welcome the action taken by 
Dutch and Australian trade unions, 
in refusing to handle mat:zmials for 
the war against the Indonesian 
people, applauds the appeal by Jawa. 
harlal Nehru and the Indian Govern- 
ment, and calls upon the British 
Labour and Trade Union Movement 
to press its Government by every 
available means to give unconditional 
suppert to the Indonesian clgim. when, 
it is considered by the Szcurity 
Council of the United Nations. 


OUGLAS G, ROGERS. 
Hon. Sec. 
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